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and he never looked upon a tariff as a purely financial
measure. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, from the begin-
ning of his public career, devoted himself to the
housing and health of the people, and his interest in no
way diminished when the mantle of Mr. Baldwin fell
on his shoulders. They have none of them forgotten the
Radicalism, so closely akin to the older Toryism, of
their origin, and they have never hesitated to throw
down the gauntlet to those vested interests which stood
in their way. Mens sana in corpore sano might well have
been taken as their watchword.

Then, for upwards of half a century, the Chamber-
lains have been, alike in success and in adversity, the
champions of a United Empire. They have realized
that if Great Britain is to pull her weight in the modern
world it can only be as part of a great British Empire,
It is true that circumstances have dictated varying
methods of approach, but sight has never been lost
of the aim that, without any -weakening of the local
patriotism of its component parts, the British Empire
at home and overseas should think and act as a
united whole.

In international affairs, too, the Chamberlain ideal
has been consistent, and, it may be added, fully in
accordance with the national tradition. A hundred
and fourteen years have elapsed since George Canning
wrote, for the benefit of his young cousin, Stratford,
that "to preserve the peace of the world is the leading
object of the policy of England. For the purpose it is
necessary in the first place to prevent to the utmost of
our power the breaking out of new quarrels; in the
second place, to compose, where it can be done by
friendly mediation, existing differences; and thirdly,
where that is hopeless, to narrow as much as possible